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A Well-Informed Public 
Is America’s Greatest Security 


For Your Information 

OUT IN FRONT: Many of our readers have expressed 
amazement concerning the speed with which we furnished 
them such complete information about the Chinese Nation- 
alist army and the significance of President Eisenhower’s 
important Formosa decision in last week’s issue. They also 
congratulated us on our complete 
account of the President’s State of 
the Union message as well as our 
informative interpretation and eval- 
uation of its important points. Such 
reaction is, of course, gratifying. 

The secret of how our editors 
perform these seeming miracles lies 
not merely in rapid newsgathering 
and production— although these 
help— but in thoughtful advance 
preparation as well. Newsweek’s 
editors habitually keep an eye 
peeled toward the future. While 
they are observing the current 
news unfold, they are at the same time analyzing the 
probable turn of events in the weeks to come. Last week’s 
issue was a good example of how this policy paid off. 

President Eisenhower’s dramatic Formosa announce- 
ment marked a significant change in the cold war. Because 
our editors had long felt that the Chinese Nationalists 
eventually would play an important role in the Far East, 
they began assembling and evaluating reports a week be- 
fore the President was to deliver his message. And months 
earlier, in planning a trip to Korea by Associate Editor 
Harold Lavine, it was also decided to send him to Formosa 
to obtain a firsthand appraisal of the Chinese Nationalist 
army. While in Formosa he also obtained an exclusive in- 
terview with Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, chief of the U.S. 
Military Assistance Advisory Group there. These reports, 
together with reaction abroad reported by Newsweek’s 
foreign bureaus, and carefully evaluated significance by 
our editors, brought you a remarkably complete picture of 
the meaning of the Formosan decision. 

Meanwhile, of course, other editors in New York and 
Washington were busy summarizing and analyzing the 
rest of the President’s message. And they interpreted it for 
you, pointing out its significance in both domestic and for- 
eign affairs. In addition, Washington Editor Ernest K. 
Lindley gave you his considered opinion of the message 
in his signed column. And The Periscope and Washington 
Trends furnished you with still further glimpses beneath 
the surface of this important news. 

Three days after the President delivered his State of 
the Union message you had your copy of Newsweek, re- 
porting and interpreting the speech for you with complete- 
ness and balanced judgment. It was fast work, we admit. 
But it really represents astute foreknowledge and advance 
planning by our editors, in addition to speedy footwork. 
This nimble and experienced team will produce many 
more such surprises in the weeks and months ahead. 
Keep your eye on them. 

THE COVER: In this Walt Disney 
Valentine drawing, Peter Pan, hero 
of Disney’s latest film, daydreams 
of a Mermaid Lagoon in his favorite 
Never-Never Land. For a story 
of Disney’s recent successes and 
his interesting plans for the future, 
turn to page 96. 

Publisher 
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-MOVIES- 


Peter Pan: Real Disney Magic; 
Real Animals Also Make Money 


Infinitely more than did “Alice in 
Wonderland,” James M. Barrie’s “Peter 
Pan” proves a perfect subject for Walt 
Disney’s magic pot of cinematic paints. 
Unlike Lewis Carroll’s sophisticated fan- 
tasy, Barrie’s sentimental classic doesn’t 
have to be handled with classically kid 
gloves. Lovers of “Alice” didn’t want the 
book touched by any hands other than 
those of the author and his illustrator, Sir 
John Tenniel. But the time has come, 
in the opinion of many people who have 
gotten around to growing up, when 
Barrie’s determinedly elfin whimsies 
could benefit from a healthy dose of 
Disney’s broad comedy. This has hap- 
pened without any loss to the play’s 
perennial charm. The result is Barrie and 
Disney at their best— and appropriately 
released in New York during the week of 
St. Valentine’s Day (see cover). 

Although the film was three years in 
the making and is the most expensive 
cartoon feature to date (cost: approxi- 
mately $4,000,000), Disney’s story men 
didn’t find it necessary to tamper with 
the plot. Once again Tinker Bell, the 
green-eyed little fairy, and Peter Pan, 
the Boy Who Would Not Grow Up, in- 
vade Mr. and Mrs. Darling’s nursery, 
outwit the shaggy dog Nana, teach 
Wendy, Michael, and John to fly (song 
cue: “You Can Fly, You Can Fly, You 
Can Fly”), and soar off over London to 
Never-Never Land. Here in their Home 


Under the Ground, Peter and other par- 
entless little boys elect Wendy to be 
their mother. All around them is delight 
and wonder and menace: the Mermaid 
Lagoon (with mermaids, of course), 
Tiger Lily, and her Ugh-talking Indians 
of the Piccaninny tribe, the horrendous 
Captain Hook and his baleful pirate' 
crew, and Hook’s implacable nemesis, 
the ticktocking Crocodile. 

Airborne Magic: Never-Never Land 
has lost none of its magic since Maude 
Adams first explored it for the American 
stage in 1905. But Disney’s fantasy, un- 
hampered by the limitations of an earth- 
bound stage or screen, is truly airborne 
and magical. His Technicolor is beautiful, 
and the animation is more fluid than ever 
before. A staff of writers have collabo- 
rated on a cheerful score that includes 
such non-Barriesque titles as “What 
Makes the Red Man Red?” “The Elegant 
Captain Hook,” “A Pirate’s Life,” and 
“Tee Dum, Tee Dee” (another “Whistle 
While You Work” for marching). 

And for once Peter Pan is played by a 
boy— with Bobby Driscoll’s voice— rather 
than by such fraudulent, if beguiling, 
facsimiles as Miss Adams, Betty Bronson, 
Marilyn Miller, Eva LeGallienne, and 
Jean Arthur. Wendy and the children 
are appealing youngsters— some pretty 
much Barrie, some straight Disney. Cap- 
tain Hook is a fine figure of preposterous 
ferocity; the Crocodile, ticking away like 


Bel 


a metronome while he licks his chops; 
a comic rather than a fearsome monst 
Tiger Lily and the Mermaids, the Pirat 
and Nana are worthy additions to 
characteristically delightful Disney 
lery of portraiture. But it is Tinker 
always delineated before as a flicked^ 
glow or capricious light effect-who si 
the show from froth animals and mortJ 
This Tinker Bell throws off star dust I 
the proper tradition, but she is alsoji 
particularly endearing little vixen cot 
pounded of blond hair, feminine curvl 
and a pout, and just a little too bosomy J 
squeeze through an oversize keyf 
If “Peter Pan” is good news for 
Disney studio, that is only part of a we 
deserved success story. A few weeks a| 
the trade paper Variety published a 
of the movie industry’s all-time brea 
winners. “Snow White and the Sevj: 
Dwarfs” (at its present take 
$7,150,000) placed tenth in the list 
95 films that grossed, or promised 
gross, in excess of $4,000,000. “C: 
derella,” farther down on the list 
$4,275,000, will automatically improj 
with subsequent releases. And only 
few days earlier Walt Disney Produetio] 
had announced that in its fiscal ye] 
ending Sept. 27, 1952, its net profit wj 
$451,809, on a gross of $7,722,81 1 
These are not the figures of big busine 
in the movie or any other industry. B j 
they are a far cry from the war day 
when Disney was in the red to the Ba 
of America for some $600,000. Actual 
the studio did not have a big mone] 
making picture from “Snow White” 
1937 to “Cinderella” in 1950. In tirrj 
such cartoons as “Fantasia” and “Pine 
chio” may pay off and show a profit, b ; 
in their first releases they were flop! 
financially that is. The amount of deligl 


Hook’s pirates prepare to repel boarders in Never-Never Land . . . while Tinker Bell sits out a fit of jealousy 
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fiscal report. Similarly, many of the stu- 
dio’s earlier offerings have yet to be 
released in Germany and Japan— two of 
Disney’s most reliable markets. A good 
guess is that the Disney output currently 
available to a worldwide market has a 
box-office value of some $30,000,000. 

This potential includes, importantly, 
the “True-Life Adventure Series” of 30- 
minute shorts of which, so far, “Seal 
Island,” “Beaver Valley,’’ “Nature’s Half 
Acre,” “The Olympic Elk,” and “Water 
Birds” have been released. These amaz- 
ing studies of wildlife represent Disney’s 
agreement with Shakespeare that the 
world’s a stage and the men and women 
in it merely players, with the addition 


that “so also are the birds, the animals, 
the insects, and the flowers of the uni- 
verse.” His only reservation is that these 
films must not be called “educational”— a 
word he regards as poison: “Educational 
films try to supplant textbooks. I don’t 
think you can do that. If I can get my 
kids interested through one of these 
films, then they’ll go to the library and 
read books on it.” 

So thus the man who animated history’s 
most famous mouse turns out to be mak- 
ing a modest fortune from real animals. 

Animal Action: Disney started this 
“true-life” series five years ago quietly 
and on his own, as a sort of self-indulgent 
luxury that would give expression to his 
deep feeling about the woods and fields 
and their wildlife. He didn’t know what 
to expect. He didn’t know “Seal Island,” 
“Beaver Valley,” and “Nature’s Half 
Acre” would win Academy Awards in 
their class. Nor did he suspect that shorts 
costing approximately $125,000 to pro- 
duce could possibly bring in an unprece- 
dented gross of $250,000 or more. 
Nevertheless, these fascinating animal 
films, all of them touched with the fan- 
tasy that is generally regarded as the 
property of the cartoon, were a forgone 
conclusion for the man who founded his 
Mickey Mouse shorts on his friendship 
with the mouse that used to skip across 
his drawing board in Kansas City. 

Real life or fantasy, all animals are the 
same to Disney— in equal mixture of com- 
edy and reality. “As a matter of fact,” he 
says, “both live animals and their cartoon 
brethren are close cousins under the skin 
and the celluloid. Both have their fun, 
both have their headaches before they 
are projected on the screen.” Disney has 
a wonderful case in point. “In making any 
comparisons between real and animation 


The Milottes make Africa easier in a steel-sheathed house on wheels 


Crisler had to be sure-footed to stalk bighorn sheep in the Rockies 


at Disney Productions has, in the past 
5 years, given to the world cannot, of 
mrse, be materially appraised. 

In 1939 the studio went into service 
aking government information films on 
^erything from how to flv a plane to 
)w to build a latrine. At the same 
one the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
a unit of the Department of State— 
jiggested that Walt make a couple of 
atures based on Latin American peo- 
les and customs. Forthwith came 
ialudos Amigos” and “Three Cabal- 
ros.” The effect of all this on inter- 
ational relations and military education 
as good; the financial return to Disney 
as merely so-so. 

The studio’s readjustment to postwar 
jjays was slow. During this time the 
udio turned out “Song of the South,” 
hich did well at the box office, and “So 
•ear to My Heart,” which charmed the 
nail towns but faded in the big cities. 
I-ive Action: But it was also during 
us period that Walt began his plans for 
more optimistic future. “Cinderella” 
rought the sun out again over the hand- 
)me Burbank studio. “Alice in Wonder- 
ind” was given a lukewarm reception 
ad showed a slight profit, but by that 
me Walt had started to collect on some 
his overseas profits by making “live- 
ction” films in England. “Treasure 
>land” wasn’t any great shakes in the 
ritical opinion of the Robert Louis 
tevenson fans, but it was sound enter- 
linment that cost $1,250,000 to make, 
nd grossed double that amount in the 
J.S. alone. “The Story of Robin Hood,” 
Iso made in England, was budgeted 
t $1,300,000 and promptly grossed a 
3,000,000 return. And only a few 
months of the “Robin Hood” box-office 
>otential is reflected in Disnev’s 1952 
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MOVIES- 


animals, it must be borne in mind that 
the cartoon critters— that is, figures of 
fable— have always been a combination 
of human and animal appearance and 
traits . . . And animals behaving like hu- 
mans are universally considered as very 
amusing. Similarly, wild or domestic ani- 
mals are funny when they most closely 
ape human behavior in their romantic 
antics, their angers and anxieties, their 
greed and stupidities.” 

For this series Disney has had the 
good luck and the good judgment to 
sign on two pairs of expert naturalist- 
photographers— Alfred Milotte and his 
wife, Elma, and Herb Crisler and his wife, 


photography in the uninhabited reach; 
of Montana and Minnesota, the intim;- 




story of the engineering beaver and tj> 
comic antics of the sportive land ot - 
made for a comparatively comfortah 
vigil. But in their time the couple ay 
have been uncomfortably close to t; 
grizzly bear, the bull moose, and t» 
stampeding caribou. The Milottes 
vaded Africa last year with a specia- 
built truck guaranteed to withstand tl 
curiosity of their new quarry. 

As much a fortress as a truck, tl 
Milottes’ lorry is a steel-sheathed hoi 
on a four-wheel-drive Dodge body, hn|:| 
to withstand the charge of an 








V '> 


The neat, solid, busy studio that Mickey Mouse built in Burbank 


Lois. The Milottes have been profes- 
sional wildlife photographers since their 
marriage in 1934 in Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Milotte, who was born in Appleton, Wis., 
went to the University of Washington, 
studied in Chicago with the idea of 
becoming a commercial artist, and re- 
turned to Seattle when the camera be- 
gan to interest him more than the 
paintbrush. There he met Elma, a young 
schoolteacher and the daughter of a 
former publisher and editor of The Mos- 
cow (Idaho) Mirror, and an ardent 
naturalist between editorials. 

Alaskan Honeymoon: The Milottes 
made their first try at photographing ani- 
mals during their (the Milottes) honey- 
moon in the mountains of southern 
Alaska. That trip set the pattern for then- 
life together. Since working with Disney, 
the Milottes have stalked wild animals 
from Alaska to the swamps of Florida, 
from Montana to California and the Gulf 
of Mexico, alternately freezing and broil- 
ing and enduring hardships endurable 
only to the dedicated naturalist. 

Although “Beaver Valley” took months 
of patient observation and continuous 


and provisioned to house the natural^ 
for week-long trips out of their hea 
quarters in Nairobi. Cameras can 1 
operated from within the house throuj 
plate-glass-covered portholes, from a c( 
lapsible steel parallel atop the truck, ai 
even from a trap door in the floor of tl 
car, presumably to include pictures 
African low life. 

The Crislers have a good deal in cor 
mon with the Milottes in addition to the 
fame as naturalists and wildlife reporte 
with the camera. Herb Crisler was boi 
in the little town of Comer, near Athen 
Ga., where his father ran a photograph 1 
studio. Young Cris, as his friends cd 
him, was a natural hunter and woodsmil 
from boyhood. He gave up killing ar| 
became a naturalist in earnest as tl 1 
result of a 30-day trek across the Olympl 
range in western Washington. A Seatt' 
newspaper editor had bet $500 that Ci| 
could not exist in the formidable Olvrf 
pics with only a knife as armament, ar 
come out “fat.” “I came out of the wood 
at the end of a month, by good fortune 
he explained later, “but I wasn’t fat 
In those weeks the hunter had come tel 
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to his prey to feel the same about 
ng. “And so, since 1 still had to 
al y my insatiable love of all creation, 
fined to the camera as the closest 
is of purposeful contact.” 
aNliing'ton Honeymoon: Mrs. 
er, before her marriage, had been 
English instructor at the University 
ashington. Like the Milottes, they 
to spend their honeymoon in the 
s— in their case, in a log cabin inside 
boundaries of the Olympic National 
—and started housekeeping some 50 
from the nearest grocery store, 
i a then on, by writing, photography, 
n' lecturing, the Crislers made their 
ic,)y their keep, and it was back to the 
npics for their first Disney assign- 
t, the story of the great elk herd that 
; it over the 500 square miles of 
jcted range. 

isney’s documentaries will not be 

0 ined to the work of the Milottes and 
N Crislers, nor with the botanist- 
Mographer and lecturer, Rutherford 
It:, who will collaborate on a film ob- 
t mg the hard work and good times 
f he honeybee. Disney is just as ex- 
it 1 about another series, “People and 

1 es,” for which he has spotted 25 cam- 
r pen about the globe. The first issue 
[ be called “The Alaskan Eskimo.” 
flbviously Disney’s “documentaries” 
l in time, rate second only to the best 
his cartoon creations. Disney is now a 
c lg man of 51, while Mickey Mouse is 
fther elderly gent celebrating his 25th 
inday. But Walt’s plans for the future 
rid like something out of one of his 

fairy books. Cinderella’s fairy Cod- 
ifier could point out that at this mo- 
i it Walt has made tentative plans for 
le $75,000,000 worth of pictures in 
j, next ten years. But Walt’s Jiminy 
ket, a conscientious type, admits only 
At least $20,000,000 has been 
geted through 1955. 
oming Attractions: Between near- 
ases and the long view, Walt offers 
jch grab bag of entertainment. Aside 
the documentaries and the usual 
toon shorts, there will be films called 
Ip Action Adventure Features: “The 
lat Locomotive Chase,” involving 
■ >tain Fuller and his almost successful 
I rnpt to cut the Southern Army in two; 

! ptain Powell and the Colorado,” the 
y of the one-armed ex-Union soldier 
jp was the first to navigate the treach- 
us Colorado River; and live action 
tional) animal stories, 
first of the new big Disney cartoons 
be “The Lady and the Tramp,” the 
jy of what happened to a cocker 
niel when a baby arrived in the 
isehold. “Beauty and the Beast” and 
It Kelly’s “Pogo the Possum” are pos- 
lities. Watch for “Sleeping Beauty” in 
>5. And so it goes in the neat, solid, 
fy studios in Burbank. 

Uso watch for “Peter Pan.” 
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BACK WHEN the West-Southwest was young, they called it "smok- 
ing over the hill” or watching for the column of smoke that 
heralded an approaching train. In those days, that was the 
only signal. 

TODAY, the 10,000-mile MO-PAC is virtually all protected by a 
vast signal and communications system which contributes vitally 
to safe and dependable operation ... to better service for ship- 



ROUTE OF THE EAGLES 
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